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voting power of France went to the polls. An instance
which M. Aulard quotes in favour of freedom is, in
reality, a complete demonstration of the pressure
which was applied from Jacobin headquarters. In
a number of the Annales published on September i,
and freely distributed among the electoral assemblies,
Carra, a man who had previously suggested that
the Duke of York might be invited to take the crown
of France, declared that any future deputy who
should propose to re-establish the monarchy should
be buried alive. Upon the strength of this civilized
proposition Carra was elected in eight departments.
He stood above the philosopher Condorcet who was
elected in five departments, above Tom Paine who
was elected in four, above Brissot who was elected
in three, above Cloots who was elected in two. This
obscure journalist, who had proposed burying alive
as the proper treatment for monarchical deputies,
was, if these September elections are to be taken as
reflecting the real voice of the country, the most
popular man in France. The inference is irresistible.
The elections represented not the country but the
violent group who had captured the electoral machine.
According to one calculation the Convention which
proclaimed the French Republic was elected on the
mandate of about 6 per cent, of the electors of France.
The first session of the Convention was held on
September 20, 1792, a date twice memorable in the
annals of France since it was also the day of Valmy.
Out of 749 members only 371 had arrived in Paris
on the day of opening, and the attendance is hardly
likely to have been greatly increased on the following
day. Yet, despite the fact that its numbers were
incomplete and that it was only in the second day